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mote or foster interests. Administrative agencies established on the 
basis of law for the furtherance of interests are not, therefore, organs 
of the state. This view also implies a denial of the distinction between 
public and private law. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion of the inter- 
national legal community. Like all other law, international law is 
the product of the legal consciousness of a community which in this 
case transcends the state. It does not derive its binding validity from 
the several states, nor are these the subjects of international law. 
Like the law of the state it embodies norms for the regulation of various 
interests which are not, however, state interests. The international 
community lacks the character of a state merely because there have 
not developed for it independent organs for the evaluation of interests 
and the determination of rights based thereon. But the course of 
evolution is in this direction. The author believes, however, that 
just as in the evolution of the national state an essential stage was that 
of absolute monarchy in which there was developed an "apparatus of 
power" including army, police and public administration, so the reali- 
zation of the world state will be accomplished only in connection with 
the establishment of a supreme authority endowed with compulsory 
means of enforcing its will. But just as the legal state has succeeded 
to the absolutistic state within the national area, so eventually will 
evolve a legal world state which will exemplify the sovereign rule of 
law coincident with humanity. 

Walter James Shepard. 

University of Missouri. 

The Society of Free States. By Dwight W. Morrow. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1919. Pp. 224.) 

The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. 
Pillsbtjry. (New York: D.Appleton and Company. Pp.314.) 

The Psychology of Nations. By G. E. Partridge. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 333.) 

The New Social Order. By Harry F. Ward. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 384.) 

It was to be expected that so fundamental a change in the organi- 
zation of the world of states as that foreshadowed by the League of 
Nations should produce its reactions in the fields of sociology, psychol- 
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ogy and ethics, as well as in the fields of political and economic science 
which it more directly concerned. The problem at issue is the recon- 
ciliation of national independence with international law and order. 
Obviously some measure of the sovereignty which has been the tradi- 
tional attribute of states must yield to the demand for common insti- 
tutions which shall adjust the conflicting claims to which separate 
units of government inevitably give rise. Mr. Morrow's volume is 
concerned with the political aspect of this reconciliation. After 
sketching earlier projects for world peace he reviews the international 
agencies that have been forced upon the world by the demands of 
commerce, together with the more recent agencies that were created 
by the Allies during the war against Germany. The principle of 
nationality is next discussed as a concrete problem, and the question 
is raised, though not answered, what compromises must be made to 
adjust the desire for national self-government to the desire of men 
for world order. The concluding chapter contains a brief but incisive 
commentary upon the draft covenant of the league, and is followed 
by the text of the covenant as finally adopted. 

The volumes by Pillsbury and Partridge are concerned with the 
problem of nationality in its psychological aspects. Professor Pills- 
bury analyzes the physical and mental factors of nationality and its 
historical development, studies the national mind and "how it thinks, 
feels, and acts," shows what the nation means as an ideal and what 
is its relation to the state, and in his concluding chapter argues that 
nationality is not the last word in political organization, but that a 
supernationality as expressed in a league of nations is a feasible as 
well as a necessary step forward. The argument is well-reasoned 
throughout. 

Mr. Partridge pursues the problem of nationality back to its bio- 
logical foundations, and gives us a suggestive study of the motives of 
war in the light of the general principles of the development of society. 
He shows that war is the product "of the whole character of nations." 
The "motive of power" is the principle of war and manifests itself in 
the "intoxication impulse" and in the idea of national honor and in the 
political motives of war. The second part of the volume deals with the 
educational problem, and shows the necessity of educating the national 
consciousness with reference to the creation of a world consciousness. 
Neither of the two volumes regard the practical issues involved in 
international organization as within their scope. 
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The problem of a league of nations forms but a single chapter in 
Professor Ward's ethical study of "impending social change" brought 
about by the conjunction of "economic pressure and idealistic im- 
pulse" caused by the recent war. Part I discusses the principles of 
the new order, equality, universal service, efficiency, the supremacy 
of personality, and solidarity; while Part II takes up the practical 
programs for the new order, including the British Labor party, and 
the Russian Soviet Republic. The chapter on the League of Nations 
comments on the chief articles of the covenant, and the conclusion 
is reached that if the league is to serve its true purpose it must develop 
its present bureaucratic machinery into a "Parliament of the Peoples." 

The literature of the League of Nations in all its phases is growing 
monthly in volume, but there is still need of a more thorough and 
scientific analysis of the underlying principles of the league and of 
the facts of international life upon which its success is conditioned. 
In spite of the unending debates in the senate, perhaps because of 
them, the authoritative word must be spoken by a scholar who not 
only knows the history of international law in the past, but who can 
weigh and appraise the political, economic, social, psychological, and 
moral forces which will determine the practicability of an effective 
international organization. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

The Economic Consequences of the Peace. By John Maynard 
Keynes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Pp.298.) 

This is a brilliant, penetrating, stimulating, book; but it is also 
unbalanced, inconclusive, and unconvincing. The author's qualifi- 
cations commend him highly. He is one of the most eminent of the 
younger British economists, and his connection with the treasury 
during the war, as well as his service as the treasury's representative 
at the Peace Conference and as deputy for the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the supreme economic council, brought him into first- 
hand contact with the problems that he discusses. He is not only 
liberal-minded but uncommonly free from national prejudice. Fur- 
thermore, he writes exceedingly well. His pen-picture of the Council 
of Four at work, whether or not entirely accurate, is unforgettable. 

The book is a sweeping indictment of the treaty. The points that 
it seeks chiefly to establish are.: (1) the Peace Conference was domi- 



